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WONDROUS ‘TALE’ OF ALROY. 
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poor 
“Ai fre liars,” exclaimed | mott 
| 
at 
Robern 
told you eo,” ald the third rpb- bright ey 
“ Give it wp,” said Scherirah. 
courage, \hurst from 
fram 
bes spirit,” Scheri- | 
"Tis pity, it will 
exclaimed Alroy, 
moment hear me! I am 
The Jewel they 
of holy worthless to 
you, to me invaluable, and to be forfeit- 
less of Beware gf your own. 
The ficet man who advances. dies. I 
pray you humbly, chieftain, igt me go.” 
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tal blast, bear her my dying words, my 
ose 


pleasant home, and 
shadowy bowers! Furewell Ja- 


u the priest andI the pupil! 
‘talisman throbs on m faithtul 
heart. and golden sun, 


and all the beautiful and sipeions sights 
yo ey, lavish on un 

well, farewell! I die 
"tle bitter. No more, 0! 


er more, 


the Kopeful day shall break, and its 


fresh breege rise on its 
Heaven an 


the earth heaved and opened, swift 


epparent y lifeless Alroy. 
ourd, by dress,”” exclaimed 


Abdallah, with a sneer, “ what 
bere?” 


gerene, the 


- “Ttjenot the face of Kourd,” | 


plied Ali, “ perchance a pilgrim from the | 


mountains 7?” 

“ Whatever he may be, he ia dead,” 
answered the slave: “I doubt not an 
accursed Gisour.” 

“Gol is great,” exclasmed Ali, “ he 
breathes; the breast of the chieftain 
heaved.” 


answered Ali. 
now ered round the , 

“T am a bakim,” di 
Armenian. “I will feel his 
dull, but it beats.” 

“There is but one God,” exclaimed 


“ And Mohammed is his prophet,” re- 
sponded Abdallah. You do nut believe 
in him, you Armenian infidel.” 

“I ama hakim,” replied the dignified 
Armenian. an infidel, God 
has granted me skill to cure true belie- 
vers. Worthy Ali, believe, the boy may 
yet live.” 

“Hakim, you shall count your own 
dirhems if he breathe in my divan in 
Bagdad,” answered Ali; “1 have taken 
ber God has sent him to 
me. He shal] carry my yee 
will save his 
e,” 
“ We have none,” said the servant. 
“ Walk, Abdallah,” said the master. 


“Ia a true believer to walk te save 
the lifeof a Kourd? Master slippee- 
bearer shall answer Yor this, if there be 

” mur- 
mured Abdallah. 

The: Armenian blooded Alroy; the 
prince tivity o is eyes. 

«There is but one God?” exclaimed 


“ The evil eye fall on him!” mutter. 
ed Abdallah, 


back with diagust. 
; en vein. 
oo, his came 
on, the caravan pro 
ceeded. A Kourdish horseman galloped 
forward. He curbed his coal as he 
passed Alroy bieedi 
What accursed 


iron shields, Al) eyes sparkled, all hands 
were , all voices sounded, save 
those that over- 
wering joy. r months wanderi 
the sultry wildernes they beheld 
Broad, and fresh, and magnifieent, and 
ighty waters rolled through 
‘the beautiful and fertile earth. A vital 


tomed pastare. Spreading 
and kneeling towatds Mecca, 
perforined their evening 
ever was ving more 
They fighted rushed pounded ri 
some ps, some 
Troops of smiling villagers arrived 
fresh provisions, eager to prey upon 
such light hearts and heavy purses. 
was one of those occasions when 
pears. ro t 
sounds of on A and the shouts 


Hi 


Walk swiling o'er this paradise; 


Above the frequent feudal tuwers, 
And many a rock which steeply 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o'er the vale of 


| breese rove frem their bosom. Every 
being tesponded to their genial inflwence. 
The sick were cured, the desponding 4 
my uncle, farewell became sanguine, the healthy and light- | 
hearted broke into shvuts of laughter, ay 
jumped from their camels, and embraced , 
pasier, and thé migity lore of which wg 
ovated strength, galloped over ) 
‘4 the ai h ” , as 
bour had not deprived them of that skill 
and strength, without which it were % 
ven ren. 2 
The caravan halted on the banksofthe 
river glowing in the cool sunset. i 
water and air, my chosen = Ali. ed Dé 
my antique creed, farewell, farewell ! 
And thou, too, city of my soul, I cannot me : + 
name thee, unseen Jerusalem—” sid ! 
nei 
of — 
co | 
sk 
th theclang of universal chaos, im- 
darkness descended on the 
PART V. . 
“ Now our dreary way is o'er, now the 
ts green an 
palmy beuks, to our wearied limbs shall 
bathe which caliphs cannot buy. 
Allabilish, Allab- were on the bani | 
“ . starry river, long through the night > 
Blessed the man who now may bear might have listened wal eubaslona } 
the wild tales of the storier, or gased I 
ag with fascination on the wilder gestures of 
the dusky east, the daneing girls. 
of farthest Samarcand.” (To Bx cosTixvED.) ¢ 
Altab-bu. Ailab-illah, Allab- 
Coren, 
& revereuce grave im ‘ 
reesive doable thy toil vest, itdown his patient’s 
Allab-iliah, Allab-ho. Allab-illah, Allah | “rost. blood flowed more freely. On thy cold gray stoves, oh Sen, 
hu.” ° 5 “He Will live, worthy merchant,” And would that my could utter 
“The camel jibs, Abdallah! See, there | *id the physician. The thoughts that arise in me. 
is something in the track.’ “ And Mohammed is his prophet,” Oh well for the fisherman's boy, 
the ‘holy stone, a dead man. continued Ali. That he shouts with his sister in 
Poor should never make 3 By thestone of Mecca, I believe it be singe te bis boot on the tay! 
on foot. I bate youy is a Jow,” shouted Abdallah. And the stately ships go 
the beast and he will pass “The Gog!” exclaimed Ali ‘To their haven under the kill ; (i 
“The preaches charity, Ab- \ 
was the caravan ng 
to Bagdid. The pilgrims were within a 
day's the Euphratese, and the 1 herd have fied ay heme 
Wiis ches, the ta the nile that 
oras. as | 
could reach, the line of their And heart ands hand all thy,own to the last 
ey long of 
gling procession stretched across py Oh | what was love made for, if tis not thé same 
the thousands of camels in hie horse, Taso’ Joy sed torment, thew’ glory end 
strings, laden with bales of merchandise pped off a 0 ue shirt, , 
abd Beaded by an animal | stanched the wound, and carried the un. | 20} if gulls te that 
of euperier size, leeing, with tinkling | bappy Alroy to the rear, Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of i 
bells, A one soe horsemen, clusters of The desert ceased, the caravan enter- bliss, 
litters; tll armed to their | ed upon avast but fruitful In the cr 
tecth, the van a strong division extreme distance might be detected a long ous, eer t 
rnd the rear pro- The van- | And shield thee, or save thee, of perish thers 
t by a Kourdish clan, who vea , shook their tall Jan- too |” [Moors 
guaran- ga 
teed the security of the pious travellers | .ces in the air, and rattled their cimeters — | 
ete in rade chorus agninst their small round THE NEEDED PRESENCE, 
was the favourite slave of the And peasant girls with deep biue eype, 
charitable merchant Ali. In obedience 
to his master’s orders, he unwillingly de- 
the bed 
“A 
bes he But wants these bunks af Khine,— 
[Byron's Childe Harvad. 
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NOT ALL DROSS. 
BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 
CHAPTER YII, 
“Hye BLAKELY’s AND THEM PLOTS. 
Asthe Blakelys aud their plots *form 
eo the basis:of our story, we 
are jnterested iu so much of their history 
wad as dovetail into the history of 
the D'L:wys, and relates te our principal 
gharacters. The downfall of the D’Lacy 
house, aud.;the efforts of Sir Richard 
Courtney..ppd, his nephew, Walter, ta 
re-build the,foptynes of that family, the 
edicted sequel which the dark young 
to Sir Herbert Blakely, 


. i tae presence of the. revellers at Rome, ° 


aud the.fierce;struggle between our hero, 
bic Walter Templar, the Avenger, and 
Siz ierbert Blakely, the Supplanter, will 
constitute a loading of our 
rative:;, Perhaps it will not be out of 
therefore, to take our readers back 
iuta ,the past ome to give them a birdse 
pye view af the interval between the 
ume we@iw Herbert Blakely vanquished 
by L)Lacy in the pugilistic fray at Eton, 
und When we met him among the ghy re- 
veliers af Rome, as Sir Herbert Blakely, 
some thirty years later. 
..4uithe history of the Supplanters we 
must touch the relations between the 
Generel and Lord Reginald, aud bring 
ouk more fylly the gouspmmation of the 
| y plot ta the ruin of the family of 
that. generous, unsuspicjous noblemad. 
We, have seen, fie mortgage left 
the egtates by the. father of 
Reginald, amounted to the debt tw», 
hundred thousend,pounds; but in the 
course of years, (for the General was too 


had iner of fhe, rincipal debt 
unhrit amounted 
to nearly alt a It took Blakely 
several years of mogt masterly and high 
toned plotting te place the mortgage, as 
far‘ax the interest went, apon the grounds 
of friendship and reciprocity “of mutual 
obligations; but, even to the very con- 
ruinimation of the plot of the Supplanters 
Lord Reginald bad not the slightest sus- 


picion of the honor and fair- 


dealing, , ily and in point of honor, 
all Was right ; but legally and in point of 
busiwess, all waywroug. Had the matter 
stoed between Sir-Richard Courtney and 
histbiend, Frederick D’Lacy,. nothing 
could have been more straight oF eonsis- 


| 


tant with they true friendship; but the | 
mutter was between Lord Reginald, a | 
man. gf uoble confiding nature, and | 


General Blakely, an arch-plotter, who | 


. only axsamed the holy garb of friendshij 
to hetter avcomplish his purpose and hid 

Me Teal character—that of the Supplanter. 
Nor was the last act in the copsummation 


of hie deep laid scheme less wasterly than | 


tiny of the former.) He brought with him 
candidat« into the field at an election, 
whow he knew was not only personally 
vbuexious te the D’Lacys,but who was 
politieajly én the other side. The. Gen- 
eral rimeelf left J)’ party, knowing 
would matters to a crisis; 


and to the unscrupulous Blakely one party — 


was as as anothér, so long as. it 
helped his ohuoxious ends, Moreover, 
wiih his usua) subtility he, lago-ljke, put 
great dealof principle into his political 
invtaimorphosis. Villainy is néyer se 
eurely éneased in impenetrable armour, 
nor endewed with such Herculeaa prow- 
ees as when it wears the armour and 


fighis with the weapons of the noble and | 
good, Suntan is never the Arch-Fiend in’ 


his patron, but so much of ‘a 


the superlative only when he appears in 
his character as Angel of Light. 


.. For the first time D’Lacy began to 


realize that he was betrayed, although he 
dreamt not ta how fearful an extent.— 
General Blakely contrived to work up 
strong, and at length bitter antagonism 
between himself and Lord Reginald’s 
party, which, he had deserted, thus pre- 
paring for the great blow against his noble 
patron; and entrenching himself and his 
treachery behind politics and the party 


whom he joined, 


On the other hand Lord Reginald set 
about clearing off the mortgage, und they 
he distovered, to his horror and dismay, 
that legally the delt against him had 
assumed the huge proportion of nearly 
half aiiilion. He saw at a glance, that 
the moral aspect of the affair would not 
bear a moment’s looking at, and felt that 
be had been a victim of a deep lajd_ plot 
from the beginning, which was substan- 
tiated by his son Frederick's relation of 
the fight at Eton and the threat of young 
Herbert Blakely. Lord Reginald was too 
proud to complain—too proud to adver- 
tise how he had been duped, and how 
unwise, in a husiness point of view, he had 
himself been iu allowing the arch-pletter 
to 80 easily accomplish his ruin, Tho 
D’Lacy, therefore, accepted the issue 
without complaint, but with « broken 
heart, and died a few moments before 
the death of his son, Lord F 
the mansion of Sit Richard Courtney. 

But one of the last acts of the mortal 
life of Lord nee , and his son, Fredé 
erick, was a striking example of the high 


charucter and proud sense of family honor” 


which gaye the. distinguishing feature’ of 


their race. They eut off the entail. of 


their estates, so that they could be sold, 
if it came to the warst, to clear off theit 
obligations to the Blakelyg, “but they 
refused to sell to the subtle mortgagee, 
but they offered a compromise tu The 
Blakelys i place the estates into ‘their 
wAtil the mortgage wae paid; and 
thus was transmitted to ‘their 
nominal ownership of their family inher 
itanee.' “The Blakelys would hay¢ préss- 
gv the matter further had it not been that 


ir Richard Courtney and his brother-in- | 


law, Sir Edmund ‘Templar, declared that 


they would purchase the D’Lacy estates: 


themselves at any .sacrifice. 
The friends-of the D’Lacys cOnsidered 
that General Blakely had basely betrayed 
politieal 
character was given to the affair by the 
arch-plotter, that the party on the 
sition, who had received the votes once 
in the gift of Lord Reginald, not ony 
feigned blindness to unfair play, but for 
their own sakes defended him. The Gen- 
eral had ealculated the efficacy of self- 
intefest, and found that he had not over 
estimated itevittue. Virtue! Aye virtue ! 


Charity covers a multitude of sms, and 


it isa virtue. ‘Go and encase in the self- 
interest of others, and it shall cover for 
you ten multitudes of loud clamoring sins. 


Aftér he became the possessor of the | 


D’ Lacy estates, until the term of. their 
redemption from the accumulated mort- 
gage, the General commanded half a dozen 
seats iu the Hense of: Commeong, which 


‘thé- 


erick, a 


he held iw his gift through his immense | 


wealth and large landed power, which he 


| had now obtained in Wiltshire and Kent. 


No Parliamentary candidate ¢oufd run 


against his nominees, where bis -wealth 
and landed power dominated, and as. the 
General was insynely ainbitious te found 


a tumily, he spared nothing to reach that | 


issue, He lived up tothe last farthing of 
of his vast income, derived from land holds 
in the two counties, money invested in 


atorks, and large property in India; yet 


‘ 


> 


ing, and no 


= 
he made every farthing tell in his 
for political bower to raise hig 
respects, however, he wpa. mipérly-—p 
quality which showed his relat bale. 

his father, the tle 


fe 
6, 
of in pectinia ulties 
always, that $hey, had dtes at 
rnd. At Best, after thé advantage tak 


ceinplgia of; moredyer, farmers, 
meh, and all who could commau 
and place them at his di in thé tw 


counties Where hé held power, found the 
General the ‘moat ‘benevolent of motioy 
lenders, and the most getierous’ of 
mortgagees..' He was no trio in séhem- 
y'usurer. He °wove thd 
meshes of his nets with'-the- strongest 
principles and the finest feelings and ten 


timents, and held ug the, doctride of his 
life, that in li ] paliey snd schemes of 
avolence, the very, best i ts 


were to be made. He made capital out 
of gratitude. and. devotion, awd desided 
aver and ever again, that he had purchased 
more services, voter:and political powen 
by well-timed,.sets of help, Joanie) ad 
ifts, than he could by the most lavigh 
General wae alee, 
polities, klegave his pastyi:\ .Rotes; 
which he gommanded .in the Heuse of 
Commons, on more property’ he 
lent them for cousideratéon. (Every man 
has- his price was the doctrine of the 


the 
hit prive--a it to 
abject he bediim view trot boyhood, mud 
which his father,the wealthy dnd 
first painted out, than he became mélant 
choly and all intaresti in, beings | gon- 
erally. Jo gttining the ehjees of: 
had iow ¢hie eaiping for it, nnd from) that. 
point had-ne ebjset for the 
most extravagant /ambitivn. would 105 
lead him. to.aln. fox: more! thesjtiie Le 
nape also, hia treache to. ‘ 
helped to make. up his Semen tent,: for..a 
was ong of the few atta which biasophia 
mot justify. Even.,,General 
Blakely wes aot all dross, tnd 
seen, usualy avcomplished hie decp teil 
plete by the best of Me the 


General eften observed tothe vindicative 
Herbert, who wad alwayé. dri gall 
from his defent at Eton, that Lend Regi 


ald was such a true gentioman,| tad. be 
indebted to him so aduch that/ dil neti 
need thie estates,) he 
would net: supplant; thom. Dbere. avas 
no disagreemput, however, between the 
father and. in their deterntigatian ; to 
hold what they obtained, an@ one, «af 
-the Inst chargés the Gesenral 
bert waa to-learé ne- 
the Biakelys the actyal 
Soon after the denth of hes father, / Sir 
Herbert. adtemptad to, ferge the sale. af 
the estates. General had: ong be- 
fore presséd the mortgage mpon! the ex. 
ecutor. Bir Ri ‘Courtney had. of- 
fered in favor of), yoaag, Lord Frederick 
one handred, and fifty. thousend pounds 


if his guardjay would relinquish the en 
Hetbett considered ghia Qxixotig 


stone to 
owners of 


- 
there ps 
| 
| 
, for after nll, on the outkide of the mnatter 
there nat, in 4 business View, much to 
| 
the 
into 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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in bia | father, but the General wonld 
have Made, cousiderable sacrifice to cov-. 
en what, he mew .waa treachery to, his 
geuerous patron, providing be obtained 
the entire for whieh, he had. . 
80 Jong plotted... Sir Richard Courtney 
would and he md hia. 
wealthy, .Dpether-in-law,. Sir: Hdinuad, 
‘Teumpler, still dewlared that they would 
redeom the , by involving their 
er than allow 
aks ése the matter to s 
“the General, 
vave pint to bide ¢ timd 
Prould’not be 80 pow- . 
fully, backed,” fime, hd heped, 
sootier or later come, And he eal- 
its probability. He 


his very last charge 
precipitate 


a. 
ch en-_ 


w young. te 

again made the 

before meade by General Biakely in 


person, the: sir. W ‘Templar, 
= young Frederick D’ Lacy were 
uachool. wrote to the 


informing them of the crisis, aud 
tothe Reverend Doctor Hora 
for a leave of absence for his wards. 
Had Sir Walter Templar been moulded 
a mil type of ¢éharacter, and been 
destiny to command armies, . 
he would hate wen aie with the 
idity of Napoleok. voleanic ‘ua . 
have forted victory by sur: 
the: velocity: of 
movements. Nosoonerwaehisdesign 
with all the in- 


and foreefulness of 


was not im his mature‘to strike a | 
blow: He planted it with all his 

and his irresistiblerspidity was bewil er 
ing to those. who. in his way. - 
-sublime egotism would have 
been a in the mouth of Sir 
Walter : Teniplar: came !—I saw! 
conquered?” 

Fred, wa be at C House 
incthe! mothing,” said young Sir Walter, 
as his friend ended reading the letter to 
him. . He haddecided that point before 
the first half a dozen sentences were 


ae I can ride the : 
alter. 


sur, Fréd. So let us 
of splendid atthe Coach 
‘int the: 
We cannot reach Courtney 
oute cliange of horses. 
md for Walter 
he 
th before 


bir! riding clothes. \We'can obtain 
Bat itis new six 
“ Which we shall obtain at Bath at. 
y leave his 
beds Beside we reach 


=” s ree tr" 


ce well . 
j but we must stay till the morn- 


‘*‘ Doetor Horu will sarely not consent 
to let us start to-night.” 

We shall not ask 

* Will it be pro to leate our kind 
master so clinvhishly, Walter?” 

We would me did I not know he 
would op ear-starting to-night, and and 
aa he will uppose us, not ask his 
leave.” 

* Still I would sooner not offend. the 
good man, Walter.” 

“So would I, Fred.” 

‘“ Then let us atay till the mid 


the hammer of the arctioneer.” | 

“Bat your uncle, Sir Richard, will 
do alt that can be doue in the matter. 
What can we do, Walter, that he can- 
not lish’? 


Do you ask, what'can Sir Walter Tem- 
plar do in wrestling for his brother?” 
unpetuously aud proudly demanded the 
‘youth. fave seen Me in wres- 
tle, Wred, dash’ my an 
‘earth? Thus will t 
of your family to the ground,—aye, and 
stamp the life out of the Villian, if he 


almost ftrocious 
e and matiucts 


hit as a younger orphan brother left-to 
an elder brother possessing power and a 
large inheritence. 
to arrogate a sort of a og right 
even to Fred to battle for 
just as though he really had been F 
“elder brother. Indeed, the boy had 
to the conclnsion that, if anything, 
ssed a higher right than even 
hi nocle to act where ke friend Fred 


ment with his uncle upon this point, to 
prove that between him and Fred's fath- 


er; 

Walter Templar, the nephew of the 

father’s frie and Fred): t 6 son of the 

unéle’s friend, Walter Tetipfar stood first. 

"was the claim and arguinént of friend- 
ship. To Sir Richatd of course it was 


the point to his nephew. 
“But what do you propose to do, 


asked the young D’Lacy, as 


of the “ Coach and horse” 
ed a 


ir of beautiful steeds, which, 


For the life of r mel cannot imagiue. 
What is it you can do?” 
T- shall not tell ou!” 
“Now, that is 
“No, Fred.” 
«Why wont you tell mi¢ 7” 
Because ou will oppose it,” 
“ Will Sir Richard oppose it, Walter?” 
“Most likely.” 
“Then you onght tiot todo it. 
“There you see; Iwas not unkind, 
but only right in oe you; for 
ou fre opposing wit owing. In 
this T till have my own way. So, to 


horse, Fred, and for Soares House.” 
Fred moun y 0 oie: 
“ Asif Walte always 


have his owy way.” 
HAPTER Vill. 
CHECKMATED. 
On the miorning after the impetuous 
boy, Walter Templar, with Lord 


‘Frederick, so abruptly lett the academy 
of ihe\Reverned Dr. Horn, and started . 


consent, Fred... 
“You make me angry, Pred to talk | 
80, when your fanrly éstates are under 


“ What can we do, Frederick D*Lacy? - 


onist to the ” 
e supplanter, 


Sir Richard stood first, but between 


Siimowerfél, and ‘he approvingly gave up 


as usual with him in everything, he had» 
forced from the landlord ata dsome 
price that ee not be resisted. 

“What do pose, Walter? 


| me much more,” said ‘the boy 


of protection re red, who was to © 


Walter had grown > 


‘was concerned. He had held an agree- 


> 


of Sir Herbert 

“ My dear Sir Richard, yout 
knowledge the are 
Well; well, see you dont ke the phraxt: 
say in business pomt ‘df fttivst * 
liberal. One hundred ané thowsan? 
as the bouns! 

ow, deer Sir Richy 


it was more than an act rakjyatic 
to the D’bacys.” 
Lawyer Wortley; I te 


ber that I the matter 


Sir Richard. “It is the necessity, 
egntinued, “ that we have to consider.” 

“Yes, yea; sv, Sir Richard. 
thon ght be ‘Wer Tt in, 
Nothing could’ be ‘clearer. ' 


observed, lawyer Wortley, thit twa! 
had to consider the necessity af the tHatia:’ 
fer of the estate, with full ie 
ership, to Sir Herbert Bhirkely: 
not condescend to treat the matte? 
view of the nieans by which the Blak 
obtained ‘ their present advantage 
wiff grant that ff the estates thust 
I would not, from’ my antipath 
purehieer, depriy 6 yourg Lord 
of so handsome sum as you, 
Quite a. fortune, Sir. Richard, Rik 
not? Of eourde no other purchaser 
would givéit. The estates are- mott-.. 
ed to their full yalue,”, put in 
wyer urging the issue, for 
success was placed a handsome fee. 


letters which for a moment interru 
wyer trying 4b, 
negotiate the. fianster of thre 
the hands ef his own. bankers. Ondsof 
the letters brought was the answer from. 
the firm stating that the Company 


ood investment, but eould. ups; 
ms at that moment, inveatin the matter 
large assum, Such, was the pith of 
he answer. The Baronet had tried, ho 
‘considered, his last resource to save the 
estates of bis dead friend. 
have us st an advantage; and l.caanot 
clearly see an altermative.” 
“You accept the handsome offer, Str. 
Richard?” ‘the lawyer asked cagettly: 
** | am very we have come te so 
jicable an understanding. 


offer of Sir Herbert 
boy Walter, Templar, whe had heard the 
last remarks of his uncle and the lawyer,’ 
strode proudly tute the room. 

“Good heavens! How very. itapropert- 
Oh yealsea! Young Lord F 
of course! Yes, yes, quite exensable , 
my dear Sir Richard! !” interjected the 
lawyer bewildered by- astonishment at 
the ‘strong and. haughty nmnner and 
speech of the bay. 

Fora moment Sir Riehdrd frowned 


smile of a fhe and Weleoome. Heo 
understood the character 6f Walter, and 


presumption or disrespect for himself, 


father. It was onlya strong illustration 
of the strong forceful of Walter, 
who like a voleano threw out his lava 
tide without even anger against that’ 
which it éonsumed. Ita interval force 
e the fary of the éxternal ¢xpression. 


lion is gentle when it tours; and the 


knowledge the necessity, Sir 


The servant brought in the morwing 


closeted with Wortley, the dgent™ 


1 not 


thoroughly,” some what hanghtily re pilipa™ 


r 


sal 


” 


? 


would be most happy to oblige Siz Rich- +» 
ard; they ad no doubt of ite being ax, 


«Well, Wortley?” be said sadly, 


i 


i 
“Sir Riehard Courtney will rogret tho 
ely'”’ And the! 


upon his nephew, but it gate plaee toa ° 


knew that hie prestming to answer for | 
him had not the most distant meaning «f * 


whom the impetuous-boy venerated asa 


to its nature, the majestic . 
for the counting house; Sir Riehard was | voice of thunder is a seft voices of the + 


| | 
mem 
ata 
scruplp,, secure th 
Opportunity soon offéted 
There was something 
tenai 
| 
| J 
r an gathe & grasp 
the whele matter. 
impossible,” replied young 
Lord: Frederick: “We cannot start 
udtil the morning.”’ | 
We start te-night, Fred. My dear | 
fellow; you can tide seventy miles for 
sunh a stake: — 1 start to-night, Fred.”’ | 
: 


54. NOT ALL DROSS. 
ighty universe when it shakes the vault | me; but Sir Walter is a privileged in- | “Well, my dear Walter, you have 
of heaven. prevajled, and I fear much because I am 
the same side. If the affhir cannot 


Sir Richard had himself implanted in 
the mind of his nephew the strong love 
which the boy entertained for the orphan 
son of his dead friend; and the most 
pleasing view which the noble baronet 
took was in contemplating in the person 
of his nephew and young Lord Frederick, 
what might be termed a metempsychosis 
of the friendship which had a pre-embodi- 
ment iv himself and the beloved friend of 
his youth. In the great souled friend- 
ship which had grown up between his 

hew and the orphan Fred, Sir Rich- 
ard Coutnes lived the past again; and, 
in the link of their ‘substantiality, he* 
could grasp the hand of his dead friend— 


his more brother. This gave Court- ~ 


more satisfaction than anything in 
life, and he doubtless would have 
been offe had his nephew presumed 
.to answer for him in any other matter, 
ip gave co too strong, and. 
upon Walter where Fred 
was as the representative of 
what he had been to Fred’s father, Wal- 
ter a4uewering for him, in his mind, was 
not unbecoming. It was simply abrupt 
end unex 
“My Walter, how could you ar- 
rive so soon? You could not have re- 
ceived my letter until last evening. But 
welcome, my dear ‘bo, most ily 
wélcome,” and Sir Richard shook the 
hahd of his nephew with much satisfac- 
tion, evidently relieved by his oo 
He hed not the slightest idea, however, 
that the coming of Walter would make 
any material 6; but, af such a 
time, the presence of his nephew was in 
with the clroumstances. 
“You are surprised, uncle, to see us 
so soon. Fred accompanied me.” 


“ Well, not exactly rised, Walter, 
at anything from you. But when did 
you start 


“ The same hour we received your let- 

? not . Hern o your 
journey ?” 
* We did not ask him to object,’ re- 
plied the boy, naively, at, which Sir Rich- 
ard smiled, but observed 1 

“That was very wrong, Walter”” * 
ve been too late, un- 

“That is true my boy, and although 
it does seem improper, I cannot scold you 


for the offence.” 
“ At least it has saved you, uncle, from 
breaking off a partial e ment.”’ 
“Tfear not, Walter; but where is 
Fred 


“With my mother and cousins. I 
prevented him from co with me to 
you, until we had concluded business 
with Sir Herbert's agent.” 

“ Why did-you this? Lord Frederick 
should behere.” 

“He would have opposed me, uncle; 
and I will have my own way in this mat- 
ter’” the boy said strongly, and then con- 
tinued smiling : 

“It will be quite ee ap have you 
on the opposition side of house.” 

In the meantime, mare Wortley had 
been ii ingin moral lessons of spoiled 
and avi boys, and concluded that 
Courtnéy’s nephew wae the most ob- 
jectionable of that type of any he had 


ever met. 
“This is my w and ward, Sir 
Walter Templar ; Mr. Wortley, Walter.” 
“Indeed,” dryly observed the legal © 


entleman; “ thought it had been young 
Frederick.” 


“You are surprised, I perceived, that ™ 


‘Bz nephew showd have atswered for 


‘ 


dividual in the cause of his young friend. . 
Excuse his impetuosity. He has an in- 
tolerable objection to the estates passing 
from Lord l'rederick. I own I have the 
same,” 

“ They shall not from him, uncle,”’ 
said the boy, as who 
held the power to prevent. 

“My dear youth I think—yes I reall 
must say that I think—” Wortley tri 
tq express his astonishment and reproof, 
but feared to offend Sir Richard. 

“T donot see, Walter, how we can pre- 
vent the tranafer of the estates.” 

“ But Ido, uncle. You wrote tome a 


know your father 
Tefused their offer before, of course 
I did the same.” 

“T have resolved to sell those mines, 
uncle, and invest the capital in clearing 
the D’Lacy estate of this detested mort- 


Wortley looked 
sérious, and began to think that Sir W 
ter was than a spoiled 
self-willed boy. was discovering that 
he was a character to be feared in the 
case 


* No, no, Walter; I cannot allow your 
sacrifice, even to save the estate of my 
dear friend,” observed theuncle. “Those 
mines are the most valuable part of your 
inheritance. They are a princely fortune 
in themselves. Your r exhausted 
the bulk of the income of his life to work 
them, and it is only now that they are. 
beginning to yield the returns. I have 
no doubt that they will give ydu a reve-- 
nue of a hundred thousand per year.” 


Lawyer Wortley breathed again. He 
hoped Sir Richard would not permit the 
sacrifice. 

“So much the better, uncle. They 
will yield the more now,” urged tho’ boy. 

“ Tt must not be, Walter.” 

“‘ The sale will enable you to clear the 
estates, and have a large amount of capi- 
tal on hand for some other investment. 
Then you know it will cut off but little 
of os Templar lands,” persisted his 
nephew. 

t But that will be the most valuable 
part, Walter. I kndw your father would 
not have allowed it, and I dare not, my 


dear boy. 

“ But my father left those mines to his 
son, and that son has determined to sell 
them,” answered Walter, strongly. 

“Were you of age, Walter, of course 

give e 
not to make the 
“* Imagine, then, that Iam of age, un- 


“ But you dre not, my dear boy.” 


“Do you think I should act rently, 
Sir Richard ?”’ 

If hould reprosc 

“*T fear, uncle, I sho hi you 
when I am of age, if you allow the eatates 
of Lord Frederick to pass into the hands 
of the spoiler.” 


“T should not deserve it, Walter,” 
said Sir Richard, much pained, but not 
offended with his nephew for his strong 
effort to save his dead friends estates. ~ 

“Forgive me, uncle. I know you 
would not deserve it; but you will let 
me in he con- 
tin pleading. “Just i 6 the 
case thus, 9 Sir Walter "Tos lar, 
being twenty-one years of age, r- 
izeg Sir Richard Courtney to sell bis 


mines in Cornwall.” 


on 
be 


FEE 


i 


: 


te 


t 
“Yet Ihave determined to 
the sacrifice , rather than 


the 
Sir Hertect end his baa 


| hitherto, deemed even the existence of 


upon Sir Richard, by hie 
rich bat thee not 


that in the nephew of Courtney, aad heir 
aud only soa of Sir Edmund, there had 


of the Cormwall Mining 
and Waker Templar felt a vobler triumply 
than that of a conquerer of an empire— 
it’ was a triumph of friendship, riches 
from the sacrifice proposed’ 
ang, with Youth’ 
young, wi youth’sgenéerous 
and self-encrifice lave, oF 
noble cates! a | 
alchemist, who transmutes the’ 
gold of human nature into baser metal. 
month ago that you had received offers ell, it peer Sy otherwise, The fall: 
from the Cornwall Mining Company for man and 
every 
of the Templar mines in travel far towards the meastred three 
scofe years and ten ef man’s life; for’ 
therein is the greater exaltatiofi‘af the 
whole. “There W a soul of ane in 
things evil.” The ‘Shake 
the unjverse, which tells to us why evil is.- 
“ You perceiveslawyer Wortley, how 
. the case has shaped iteelf,” observed the’ 
baronet to the Bir Herbert. 
ma m 
Very 
year w 
not clearly understood what 
¢ had observed. He distinetly 
Walter bed. shaped 
alter 
loss of his best eli 
throw all pa ~ 
a lawyer, 
his ideas for the 
addressed 
pe Ww, 
Templar ines in 
his capital in clearing the ] am 
tate.” 
client hes not instructed 
my client 
Let we deal 
us 
sir,” continued 
your client has no 
mortgage cleared off, for’ the revenue Hi 
the estates give him too handsom HE 
tune,” 
“I believe I may admit your 
Sir Richard,” eonaoled the la 
“On the other hand, I will 
ce y my 
| “ Very right, Sir Decidedly 
too ~ a sacrifice to be _ en- 
the estates of Lord Frederick to. pass 
out of his hands. We must compromise 
; the matter, by Sir Herbert. returning to 
his old ground, as the mortgagee, or I 
my nephew pro - Zou have, 
sir, our decision; and it now remains for 
Sir Herbert te make his.”’ 
The lawyer was most anxious to close 
the edvabtage of haging 
him van 0 i 
ideration. 
mente consi 
known that his father died 
| 
7 
| 
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of 
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t getuine 
hls 


He pever two 


wenuine in anything bot 


arriv 
tfrém mat- 
and 


a mos 
ookir 


nous | 
uired his services: 


P 


Had destribed him. 


could have been 


He will ‘need him inthe feature 


of his ¢ 
ence fot the 


int him from a nietaphys- 


ical intuition of eh 
ter-of-fact and his 
na 


iture 0 


and in that, to beg astrong 
was inost conscientious. 


te 
id not 
atid as 


ied by 


tion 


In fact Stiap was a 


His master often 


of the nian. 
villain, 
master 
villainy, 


ter’é 
bert di 


satis- 


as he 


srisen the. greatest quard of the | dut the frleddahip of those tws bf hie with dow. 
of thé boy saved his friend’s estates. te | 
Isaac ie not the only sacrifice accepted the | it. 
Often, by laying oursel | § had often admired the insinus- 
ves tipon the alter, do we call down the | the | | am and soft movements of 
We save by offered save ‘#hd seemed very tender lest 
sacrifice eo by ed the air Usrough be 
lawyer's admiration of thd whe | 
min surprised bim wit! 
™ you 
your 
ead 
xevtte ft. 
ell, well, Suap ; 
sin on ‘ires of 
val of that 
m have often 
of tianaer, Sir 
sti nerd you are again. 
bro both, you 
be 
at was com- | Your Woftiay? He 
man’s son to the gallows béfore t By 
pened with « hanging, ” 

thé hangman or his gallows.” | TES 
ale the, Bir Herbert," mock- | Hark! shefe le the dignel of ‘ 
ly replied hia’ valet, who seemed to re- hear | 
ceive his master’s words rather as a.com- tall in my 
pliment than an offence. Sir Herbi 

“I couipliment Well, that's title cold, wet 
- fich. You, are suck & genuine rascal, this a Wortley id. impatient.” 
Snap, that I belive I almost admire you. |* Bight, and even Dea’t 
nt return thanks enter room. 
you had got through the fb.” | ortley ; he would dry himeelf, wheedle 
| “You flatter me, Sir erbert;” again you for s tons of pee. 
bad meckly camo from tho quartet pre- 4 
‘ted td the my soul, I believe Edo. You | pared, like true lawyer, potes 
uch of Beelzebub in your com- Bring, the 
that you take if at contpliment origh he drenched to the 
artiients was nate reciate CONTINUED 
reign of Sir r_who did not spp (ro ) 
Sir Herbert imore cally Rousehold a 
| Wertley vad in the of pecking 
the vulel, as mdy. His nias- A Racurt | 
out, yet which in a cup 
Ho owes ths poh ¥ 
my re- of qunees of 
tortured by betty new milk. The 
fittle limb of | ust be well trevions to being 
pwicdged it fo | shall meet kim th the ingredients. 


” weitried to show! that, bockcty has, from its 
osbeen proeress thw rds a gre: at! 
in’ ‘which, alt t cyprevious elforts 
if Will, he, inerged and, displayed 
We have left the ‘impression, in the minds, 
sti} ppose, when’ ‘thet point is reac 
(fon Ww ill ‘be so far obtained, ‘that thenceforth, 
will float ameothly. ona glittéring,” 
ruffed sea of perfection,—a tide: progress, | 
she sof By the words.‘‘ culminatia 
artitle referred to, we wish | 
yély— culimina civilization, 
Bive aitginmonth iseapable. There: 
te'inan’s conrec, oF'to the éfforts’ ie 


that ists within him.” Created, 
destisute of.any inward; sense 9 
p limipto bis beiag, or powers, . 
seul long would: have aspited to. come! 
(Let but that spell be. } 
an divine and ¢ternal nature 
Aye! y its’ steadj. and «wmder its 
which we en—come hen; it” miy—with 
ity ¥ inéd, ‘of the efforts of all pres 
Will, prove, but tho lowest stage'ofa 
sétriesj in‘connection: with which wilt 
higher still. 


ore our pews of the of society. With 
18 viewed as an ‘unlimited being, existing: in’ 
an unlimited universe, surrownded with 
“Objects fol edtutiny death- - 


less universe to, be e deathless soul within | 


to explore it’ scuge of limit tp his capabili- 
Within higrsoyl ; noevidence that there ean -ever 
‘be there will be nothing more to learn 
ini the universe without? As it should be, 
had fisde fitted in: ehiracter to the universe | 
he. exists. Were’ he Timjted in his capabili- 
the ‘uniy its resources, there would be a. 
hag ‘of the natare,of; things. As to intelli- 
the ‘abstracts we ‘cannot conecive of intelli- 
Hit, ever progressing intelligence, 
without ‘Supposiiig intelligenco.to be ereated— 
which we by, afiirm—for God to awaken into 
in t ht there can be e- 
cay or limit its active career, would to 
bis. creating strong. instincts of life to face the 
horrifying | — of their own dissolution ; thus, 
ona hitwelf, Greator and Destroyer of life and 
in Att! But this never can be true 
hen the meanest promptings or wants: of our physi+ | 
being’ find themselycs, without exeeption; élabo- 
rately supplied in the _frand ‘provisions of nature ; 
ithe. the, most intepsified yearnings of our, 
cannot, alone, be eréated for disappointment. 
up for endless life and progress, existing 
twithin us, be true indjcations of the future: that 
usy.0r. the million-fold evidences that, exist .of 


4- 
t 


nature has lent himself, to convey afi 


ny Inasmuch ag Naturé—as 


Wisdom evidently for us to Jearp,’ 
then, with tey\can., but. have begua,,t 


by the uritiving-cnetgies, of 
“man only the game amount of progress” 


cam make his slowes eraté tof! 


tions, and you'have conajiputed:, kita, ¢0 


race-to whigh! he belongs? | 


into 
through his” a’ vision’ 


scienee Withouty 


This, thag distant and immense as. are the 
the road that will yet be traveled by 
on that toad to-day, ‘or on paths that 
mortal;'ekpansive and diving, ag 


the simpleaf'traths maikind have 
Own, BLO. Bs and diving 


boundless BeTICE supporting, overlaying 


| ing each ethtr-and formimg one grand 


whole.: ./I'e be connected an one 
ie 


to: be sense, 
whole is then' within our reach. 

quently, i in any truth; we 

thread running thro 


— 


_ What, we gain, therefore, in’ con ry 
creative strength, to-day, however 


dom and capacigy, which creates worlds. 
nizes universes. Even in all'thée small accom 
that lie between the creation of a table, to 
Small as’ the drink 
“stream which 


vealing light of truth never sets,—as 


| ‘bea, as, archangels, or ¢él bein 


their exploring eyes towards the exhaus 
ineomprehensible mysterics ahead: 


«he invariable of etch’ desires i in the human 


of -the awelkpow, with the gruths thas 


give him, ALL ETERNITY’ foe pis of 


‘where have you: proapertiv “and 
“with hits, have you ‘of 


heart there bejtol the. infinite ; circle, 
encts of creative land: beautify ing power!) 
“@reat Universe id yi 
» one ‘to his ined will; ee 
their Ks be ; Conte but to pour ‘new tides df strength, 
, and op ‘stil’ ‘Wide?'d 


ished: the indicate digcgy 


Bat, let us now ‘come back: to’ 
simplicities' of to-(lay.; what shall’ we 


the ‘sciences: that will in due ime: rev oal 


be-reached.> “All truths form 80. 


soul, would. be 20. ‘that the. 


pasion 


heart,’ and to: bear witnessto ailiv: ‘in -every 


the hearts; of the goog and the wise of 
‘not lie, the fnture of our race can be truly. 
‘in thé ight ‘of the’ boundless yeamings 


that, exist ‘within us, ‘Hide by wid in 
int 


be; the aciences, that will dtie er ‘be 


faparatiy 


at Once! greater deity, anyways 
than ous highest ise catbeby 


conditions for his! progress. thay 3 
or dow eho 
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all 
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‘it, ‘As to the ‘of our 
or t ) est researches into the mig y velyme 


we? Rave. the ‘eéntinual 
We seem “wihe of jewelled thou 

Vein ig ok, 4 mire, in 

hid. within us waiting, to. be ;devel- 

onevery ‘hand outside, a living; palpita- 


ou? intelligence with’ the 
imvourr te. the Divine whisperi 


without. Then the Divi ine with- 
without) Mice! 
vinapiration, glaueing onany polished q uali- 
W We, to. Appropriate to our- 
ted, 
there answering 
heme for light ‘or trath. Thos 
our ite | CRS 
prs harap ahd stil loymen 
ial, andi sagred try ba therefore, 
| 


the ‘sun, and 


a blory there, and-in that facal- 
in. artistic, scientific, or 

nigh tiftist it’ over bé; a, boundless ‘in- 
hither deve te of 

nating nto ion,” 


bea 


REVIEW. 
OR AND: | 


hold: about the: same tion 
oF’ literature.’ 


sorel Thin iri many élassical novels from 
the pehs'Of accomplished writers of modern celebrity 
which most deservingly, rank as works of art. Such, 
though they form’a new school of literature, are close- 
ly the, high 
oil. haye.said before, works of rare’ 
way pf, the new school are as legitimate as produc- | 
ark Of,she ald school Literature is essen- 
tye in all ages, and art is eminently art in 
.of, ite transformations.. It may change 
igo fi phases—its character may, be, heavy or 
lights constituting, different ‘schools of anthership, but 
from. the epsliest to the latest le gitimate, writers, it 
earries the elements, of, art, and is worthy of. ita digni- 
fied every ageand in every 
schogl,,; Works,of art will/elass ina common family 
and, it is just, as consistent to. speak of 
Cites. of excellent quality, belonging to the 
ba seal ante as to apeak of 
itimate drama, of the.old, school. ; In-our the- 
We. shall aim to draw the distinct-. | 


drama and the new. legitimate 

astistes and por- 

heard othe praise 


aw so. speak it pyofancly, that nei- 
ther pee accent chet christians nor the gait of thris- 


td tines 'gladdensagain 


‘\class drama and novel of the * 


| rapid, we ourselves 


who cares in this mad sensational 
our finer feelings 


aré only afewthowsand slainy 1¢ would not be enou 


the public 


nor many have so etrutted and belowed 
that 1 I some of uature’s journeymer had 


made men, and not made them well, they imitated ha- 
manity so abominably.” 
What jlustrated in dramatic literature, is also 


ilndtrated m™hovel literdture. ‘The critical revi 
wilt always find that thé one'will strongly 
the other. If chaste and classical plays obteixt publid 
favor, there will be a’eorres ing demand forthastd 
and clastital novels, arid if the sensational and trashy 
be “popular dramatic literature, it Will dleo be int 
novel tire, 
We are certhinly living in a more 
thaty an ones andyet’tho 
in thé drama and in: thé" hovel 
be A birds-eye' 
interesting. 


are most taking and 
of the reasons of this 


In the first place; che gua _peduliarity of this age 
is seen_in the voracio 


of everybody, for > 
citement and effects. The p ablic epuld 


never endure, now-a-day, travel by 
and the good old rumbling road wagoriv, of good” olf 

slow ling times, would be most intolerable. 

ig palpitating world, which haa fexer on tha 
the pulses of which beat about six humdred tothemimutct 
would die of ‘ennui; if put'into a road wagon to’ 
forin days joumey. Wé must dash: aloby,"ot 
hew highw s of iron, that every where intersect eacl 
other in modern times. ‘The “snorting horse”? musq — 
respond in loud to our respiration, and 
milés an' hour mst be the # of our loténivtion,;, 
give to our pulsation its regular time. If the steams 
engine be not exceedingly .feverish and 

get feverish and imp be 

only live’ in the railroad car, when'the atinos- 
| ee through’ which we madly, dash, brushed opr 

eads into mops of tangled locks, and sift peaks | ak 
amall.gravel in eur face. ‘here we live—then weare 
calm—then eve mg around is feverish but 
The homeopathic {principle becomes 
fever of the. engine draws out our fever—the, excites 
ment 4f the mad cars makes us serane..and/manes 
Could the public travel on the electric telograph, threy’ 
would make « tour round the to-mirrow to 
fheir nerves and pasa away a leisure half hour. Again, 
age which. cens 


j about reading of ‘a battle where t 

give zest to dur breakfast. “I’en thousand 
our digestion—twenty thousand cut to 
make. our coffee lncious, fifty tl te 
atoms would make our morning’s meat delightfully re’ 
freshing, and fit us for a comfortable lay labor, 
Pehaw } the crusades were only babys in warfare. ‘J 
world; now-a-day, could not endure to fight in steek 
armor: '. Every sword stroke mmst cleave a man to the 
chin, and the more: destrnetive our instruments of war 
can be rade, the nearer we live up to the sensation of 
the age: .What an exhilirating entertainment it would 
be to witness some daring: rider leap into the saddte 
ofthe Niagara Falls. If he hurt himself in the leaps 


_ which of course he would, we should encere him to 


it over again. This reminds‘ns of the eqcore, whieh 
vé in our theatre tothe Bepoy, whomiade 
his ascent’ from the cannons mouth. “I'worlt haved 
added to the senéational effect if he had joinéd. his 
picees together when he came down, and ‘heen blown 
up again before ‘an admiring audience. Here wae # 
that we in Salt Lake City are akin'to other peo- 

ple. We are living in the last days, so it is said. Naw, 
if the world would only have the good ae to go.off 
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with spirit, like the bursting of a barrel of gunpow- 
der, aps we should get enough sensation to live 
during thé interval of the explosion to the going out 
of our last spark. 

It is thig sensational element of moderg times,,Which 
forms the distinctive character of our draff™tic antl novel 
literature, and raakes up thé body of newspape? wri- 


ting. Every author aims for sensation, every, theat- 
fical enlists it into his. service, and every 


actor tries to be to the public a sensation battery. But 
as the ; mn element requires such nice handling to 
be good, the result is, the public gets treated to the 
most excruciating sensation novels and plays. : 

We muat not tire the reader with our metaphysics of 
literature, but shall return to our subject in another 


W 


@HEATRICAL REVIEW. 
‘The opened on Saturday with Massinger’s atrotig old 
English play“ A New Way Pay Old ‘This 
ch Lake ity; col, ent por. 
ty; unti evening, @ por- 
tion, of thé audience never witnessed the perfo ea that 
delebra pla ia aled the Gate With the best draniatle 
eon positions the English language. 
thettagement of our theatre has an tntomuztion oppdriu 
pity the selection of th 


ejr fregremmes from that extensive 
ogue of choice dramatic literature. 


In England and the 
States, whére that catalogue of first class plays has been drawn 
upon for generations, managers find it necessary to give tlie 
public dccasionally something new, at the expense of good 
qual pe but here our management can select from the list of 
pub 


i 
best plays in the English language for years, and still give the 
lié new programmes. The critic has also the same uncom- 
mon épportunity ; and we shall review them, when put dpon 
es bo as though they were new from their authord#’ pene, 
end hed never been reviewed before by abler pens than ouf8. 

. “A New Way To Pay Old Debts” is a fine illustrative s 
Gimen of the legitimate drama. Its caste consists in strongly 
tharked character, and moral end metaphysical portraitures | 


and effects. 

Sir Giles Overreach is a strong, harsh conception of a very 
nataral th repugnant character. You are struck at once, 
and struck as with » sledge-hammer, with the fact that Sir 
Giles is a real personality, and not an extravagant ideal of the 
anthor’s brain. Sach characters can be | the thotidands, 
though rately found in sd strong a caste, in making Sir 
Giles pirongly markod; pe as strongly markéd dé 
paid e to be na ral, the author has reached his triumph. . 

e metaphysics of Sir Giles cotisist in a harsh, indomité- 
ble will, anibiticu it its gtdsse? qualities, a capacity f 
With plots; a eonséionsness of self-pdwer to carry out his pur- 
, poses @ remoréeles’ instinct to crush everything in his path, 
d a tiger férdcity for his prey. Crowning this, is his semi- 
bavige étire to found a family, which seem to be ao natu- 
Fal With strong itiddmitable charactefs of the half barbaric 
How strongly ntdtked, for exaniple, was this in those 
ae he tie Norman tdnquerors of the Saxons, who gave 
to England thie foutndefs of its aristocracy. 
To have his aaglitet “ Hight Honorable,” atid to dandle a 
grandson tord upon hid Eriee, Sir Giles Would liavé periled his 
soul a thousand times, and foitied a Host of noble families, to. 
heap their wealth and landa tipon a titled son of his “ Right 
Honorable” daughter. Another very marked feature ef his 
character is a remorseless disregard of consequenves to him- 
eelf, and an atheistic indifference to his here or liereafter, so 
long as he reached the idol object of his life. — 
The whole cast of Massinger'a play is crowded with  éhar- 
acters. Scarcely a personage is brouglit dut but is a distinet 
individuality. In “ Well-born,” we have a type of the Don 

Cawar DeBazan family ; Justice Greedy is @ personality ; Sir 

Giles’ legal tool a representative of pettifoggers, with a nioral 
——the lesson that tools always cut their masters’ hands ; even 
the took is a quaint character of olden times, and Lady All- 
worth, anoble dame who cherishes the memory of a noble hus- 
hand dead, does and éays good things, and at Jast shows her- 
self very much a womih, by giving her widowed hand to the 
»pular Lord Lovell, hie being irredistibly noble, like bef ther- 
ed and lamented dead one. _ 
A brother critic, in reviewing last Saturday eréning’é per- 
furmance, honors Massinger with tbe fullowing: | 
@ “ Theplay itself is an old English favorite ; but we like many 
etvers inuch beter. It is guod, however, as an illustration of | 


a 


the fanatical fancy for a name that haunts too rue J 
Overreach descent, and Hbdt at all an unprofitable 
t generation.” 

admission, that “A New Why To Pay Old Debts,” 
“old English favorite,” does not fit with the eanvection.. 
an old English favorite of several generations, both in Ea 
and America, and enough. The pla 
“ played out,” and nbs the sufferance of being “ 
however, as an illustrati#n of 4 fanatical fancy”’ of 
Six Giles is a character of the 

ven bow, he is almost urchang power 

hen Massinger wrote, diily so tieans 
Honorable danghters, grandsoti lvtds to 
knee. And when he is notseen overreaciting 


he is clinbi fine Most power- 


¥ 


4 


ge 


well 


and his money 
to 


the 


ful ¢lass of or aiming for seats. inant sway is 
than pow the House of Peers. 
The “fanatical fancy” fora hatite will “haunt too arany folks” 
of other ages of the To review ~ 
aé ‘‘not an unprofitable expose post generation, 
for “ari literature. Perhaps dut critic, 
term “expose,” intends a different theanitig théfi it Will aarry 
té the public understanding. He tha} mean that it te sii expo- 
dition of a past generation—a bringiug before ut of wdritmatic 
portrait of characters, 
gone age. One of the . of 
to send down to other times portraitures 
ten generations hence, those representative plays 
distinguished as dramatic portrait galleries of th 


houses more 


still ¢urvive. The world wilt be to know Wtiat the 
world was aad how it looked when lived 

Tie principal plot and aPe Leld bet¥éen Sir 
Gilee Overreach, his We ahd 
the thfee It has a minor 
coutiterplot, in which Master Allw and Margaret Over- 
reach are the principals, but we have not space to 
on the plots, moral and actiott of tie pleve, and will Wave it 


for a second review, 
ver is power, 

of thetaphysical on derived Pout 
as robust mentality, there Mr. Lyne ever has and ever 
the last, most shine. One need tict to hive seen iim 
youth to affirth this, as constituting his 

asan actor, and to select the role of ttiost 
forté. Mr. McKenzie played becomung a publié fav 
Gibéon was very happy ; and Mr. Siamdndé ever, Will be in- 
esting’ in such parte as Master Aliworth. We are w 


find that he has not retired from the ay ow larg 
not aim to be » “star,” there is no one yet in the 
More special remarks upon the will 


to take his place. od 
until after New Way To Pay Debts” shall 


the House a second time, to show the publie a thing well 
ALPua. 


orite. Mrs. 


It used to Be thie special delight of ottr 
hear Buckstone, the actor, repeat an old jo 
his characters, in which he was wont td 
his su friend, ‘Tom; love you! 
say I don’t love you, I’ll kndck you down 
funny to ds, is the attitude of ond or tWo persons we- 
know, whd have ex thetr deterniination 
to believe we love them; till we do knock them down. 
To-these parties, everything we say or write is meant 
for an attack on some pet notion of their own, and if 
it is not an attack they think it ought to Be. ° Weshall 
be in antagonism to sontebod they can bring it 
about. Happily the thing is to accomplish. If 
we know ourselves, wé live this péople ; for the sake of 
helping to establish with them a and great com- 
tip the associations of life, 
and have entltred years of poverty. We have 
too dear for with them to have talked 
away, or broken in u an tongue. 

ks to otir articles, feel strongly strong- 
ly; but not in the spirit of antagonism, Our worst side, 
we hope, is to the weather; we wish to y 
and honestly our views, but in the spirit tion, 


boyhood, 


to 


ke in one 


4 
| 
er. 
$ 
4 
be 
a 
| . 
4 


s ¢ 
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last drop (of ink) in special aid of 
the Want so “ ng. 
partinent,” which .a speci 

eral glory of the univese, had un- 
doubtedly raised them up to meet 
when all our public institutions are 
based d on an intense appreciation of 


some “great public wants.” Rail- 
ways are “built, canalh are dug, 
cks are laid out, to meet a great. 


public want, at least that is all they 
are ever built for, ing to the 
prospectuses, The shareholders, of 


course “want” nothing, The di- 
rectors “want” nothing, The prin- 
ter who gets up the prospeetases 
“wants” nothing. pabljc want” 


has swallowed up. their souls and’ | 


“ them ready to die as directors 


fifty dollars a day, or to lahgnish 


otit-their existence in the painful 
reception Of two hundred per cent. 
r That the public ma 


ve its tailways,, its’ canals, ite’ | 
dock, wf are willing to receive |. . 


end, however heavy, or 

any sinecure, however useless. 
"These facts are, or to be, a 
weighty rebuke to the of 


the degenctacy of our’species. 


ie er proof yet of the gen- 
towards spontaneous 


prime movers in big things gener- 
pd in the world, we cannot 

mem 


without including in the list’ 


ers of Parliament, or Oon- 
grees, Prime Ministers and Presi- 


‘dents. Was there ever one of these 


ublic martyrs to legislative hon- 
per that ever have taken upon 
himself public distinction, “natu- 
rally so‘ distasteful to him,” but 
for “a deep sense of. the require- 


ments of his country.” See how 
reluctantly into office, 
and see how g y all leave 
it! The h 


of: retiring from pub- 
lie life a is the only thing 
that em in their suffer- 
ings?’ Fhé only reason why they 
do not all go into retirement at : 
is because they don’t wish to de- 
stroy its chastity by taking their 
unworthy natures there too soon. 

If there be not enough reckless 
benevolenes in the vayious Parlia- 


‘ ments, Oongresses and Diets, to 


save rag! we have the military 
world to fall back upon. The num- 


ber of immortal men, in every land, 
who, from time immemorial, bave 


mean their country’s and not their 
own? . Did any one ever die fora 
Colenelcy or a Major-Generalship, 
never! The united histories of the 
world connot prove. @ case. 

These mul i 


from the schoolmaster to the legis- 


lator, of the disposition of the world 
generally to throw itself away, and 
i up, in the meeting of 


editors Peep O? Day :—Several of* 


your friends have assailed your 
unworthy servant and most fen. 
ble contributor, with im ive de- 
mands that on the peril of his im- 
mortal boots he forthwith publish 
a three article, con ga 
list of all the names of the persons 
or “ institutions ” he has, or ever 
means, to quiz during the term of 
their respective subscriptions. 
Fifteen young ladies, owning 
“hat and plumes,” wont stir a peg 
till: they know whose ular 
hat and plumes were referred to in 
“No. 2.” ‘Six and twenty 
sons, 0 bull dogs or other 
canine angels, intend to sue him 
before the next District.Court for 
defamation character. Four 
proprietors of “ magnifieent struc- 
tures, fast approaching completion,” 
are aroused, and sixteen masons 
know for a certarity it is they who 
laid at “least two bricks yester- 
day ;” and in their wrath they in- 
timate; that somebody they know 
may “laid” as well as tho 
bricks, if he aint smart. In all 
these troubles, the only friends who 
stand by him are the “ two editors,” 
who swear, go where he will, he 
shall never waht a —— dinner, 
seceiug that he immortalized theirs ! 
Your contributor feels it hard to 


ied evidences then, 


‘mine anyway ; 
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THER.ODDITIES AND HUMBUGS' | endured, military rank solely and | be thus martyred in the public 
i», , GR LIFE, + | entirely to save their country, and | cause; he is certainly comforted 

2) SPT’ _.' |, without the ‘slightest reference to | by the prospect of the dinne?#, but 

BY Quiz... any honor or dignity to be obtained | he cannoé.bring up a family upon 

thereby, proves how alarmingly | that! What he asks for is an in~ 

- } united mankind are on this ques- | ‘crease of salary and a loan of six 
‘ ) het tion. Don’t they die all the time | policemen, to on his 
Sand divers 5 to shed their for “glory ? don’t thatalways | rounds, if you sho ppen to 


have such a thing about you. 

his ish ings can 
offered, will be, he thinks, to al- 
low the following appeal to reach’ 
the public eye : 

e wishes to inform his large 
circle of friends that he only quiz- 


zes the distinguished of society ; 


inv 
the’ public as before, All he 
wants is the privilege of showing 
somebody or something up. Noth- 
ing he thinks could be more reason- 


too, on a beatiful young 
I fed all last winter! 


A RECEIPT FOR A SERMON. 
—Spend the first half of your time 


in asserting you have nothing to 

then take up thie latter 
in saying it. 

A VULGAR who bas got im’ 

mengely rich by the tecent demolitions 

in Paris, was to marry his oly 


quis do——. He asked the Marquis: 
“T wish you'd let my som marry ond 
of your girls.” 
“Certainly. Which does he want: 
the girl that waits in the kitchen, or the 
gick that washes ?-” 


‘ | 
if any body, therefore, quized, | 
“public: wants,’ has gone to it fe because the ore 
corivince Quiz that luckily he has | (See the goak nf 
found his way on to one of the Having thus, as it appears to ; 
purest minded of worlds ever des- { him, made things comfortable all q 
tined to practice on benevolent: | round, he will begin again, and re- 
principles; and to such an extent | lying on the six policemen, whom 
is he impressed with its self-sacri- | he trusts will never leave him— : 
/ ficing spirit, that he is convinced | except at meal times, when they 
that nothing would ever have in- all go home—he will make his 5 
duged it world at all, 
wai but the necessity it felt under! of 
some “great public want,’’. 
| long falt in its portion of the uni- 
verse, 
SSS >>> able. As he has a young and ten- 
Hotes of the Peek, der family to support, he trusts no 
ing quizeed ; if they can on- 
STAND BY TO DODGE.—Dear | bie theme, langage 
venerable Dow, to “ d by to 
Dodge.” 
A NEW War Halse 
STOcK-—Get the following «act 
paseed 
Be it enncted by the Governor and 
Legietive Assembly of the Territory of , 
Utalt, that after the passage of this act. | 
all cattle found trespassing on bw 
person on whose ground are found. 
- If this act gets passed many of 
us that now have nothing beyond 
gafdens and corn stacks, will soon 
have a niee comfortable lot of cat- : 
tle of our own! I know some- 
body’s cow that will soon become 
and I have my eye, 
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the invited plumed themselves not’'| illustration my n was in- 
O¥ GERMAN BROTHERHOOD. a little on the distinction of a card,’ | tended; it bei her more nor 
TT which gave the privilege.of bowiug | less than to sh 


Among my acquaintances in Got- 
tingen, were, two. students, both. 
Prossiang, and both from the same. 

town of Magdebourg, They 
had been, schoolfellows, ‘and came 
together the university, where 
they,,lived: together ox terms of 
here takes all 
the of a sacred 
= of remark. 
9 men alike, | 


—* ndecker, was a 
e; his seal with 


4 Basa 
many, 

d;him a, ‘hahn,”’ 

ify st phrage,. con 

ig, termed. He was 

TOBE apheme. of 

tinually 

senate, onsome 
mon, was exactly the op; 


y: 

had one—was ‘der, 

;” and never. 

diepp ition. was milduess itself; al+ 
mast in-his look with large. | 
blige eyes and fine, soft, silky’ hair, 


which, (German-liks, he wore.long: |: 
upon his neck. Hie voice—the in-; |. 
xf his low, and 
tusical, would have predis 
you at once in his favor. Still, 
theaé Hispatities ‘did not! prevent || 
the attachment of the two youths 
‘on the contrary, they seemed rath- 
strengthen thé bond between 
each, as it wéte, 
to'the' dther the qualita whl 
ture had denied. They were. 
never separate in lecture-room, or, 
tt, home, |.or in the allee—ds ‘the 
promenafe was talled—or in 'the 
gardeti, -edeh evening, thé. 
students resorted to. sup, and, inten, 
to the music of the Jager band: Ei: 
and ‘Muhry’ were:, 
thet no one ever Be 
aad nvhen one appearéd 
was never morp: than a ‘few. Yards: 


was their friewidship, when 
an ‘unhappy incident occurred to: | 
trouble its even course, and sow 
dissension between these, who nev- 
er had known a passing difference 
in their lives. sub-rector of 
was in'the habit of giv- 
ing little receptions every week, to 
whith many of the’ s were» 
‘invited, and to which Hisendecker 
and Muhry frequently asked, 
asthey both belonged to the pro- 
iessor’s class. the quiet 
of a little university town, these — 


it 


| 


in the Herr» “professor's: drawing- 
-_reom, and ‘kissing’ the hand of bw 
fair daughter, thé Frederica von: 
Ettentieim, the belle of Gottengen: : 
“Frederiea 
man girl I ever saw, 


| cated at Paris; 
relieved what:had been; otherwise. 
the ‘too regular ‘monotony of: 
Baxon features, and imparted 
character of sauciness—or fierte!! 
id better: word—to that’ 
| is too tame to give vax 
so ‘charmimg: in: fe-' 
uty. that dex 


ingrediene, which dids been! || vérdi 


di 


emitted im German: 
had imbibed from! 

| lier Preuch education 7: and in liew 
of of flat: 
common- Constitute | 

| the o 
es’ beyond e imported 

| the light, deligate tone of Parisian: 
_raillery—the easy end familiar gals 


claewhere, 


Cds 
‘round of this . world’s, 0. called, 
pleasure—in the Egyptian dark- 
ness of the dinners and. evening, 


we 
parties of your fashionable. friends: | | 


sit nights long, speaking and an- 
Bwering, half ‘random, without 
one thought to amuse, without one, 
idea to interest yous=what 
have, you felt, when some chance 
expression, some remark—a mere 
| word, perhaps, of.your neighbor, 
beside you-—reveals; that she has 
attained that .wondrous charm 
that, most. faacinating.of, all.posses- 
| sions—the ; that. 
neither, fearful of being deeried 
dantic on the one, hand, er unin« 
foxmed onthe other, she launches. 
| farth freely on the; taples of the mo- ' 
ment, gracefully illustrating . her 
meaning, by womanly touches of. 
sensibility and delicacy, as though 
to say these lighter weapons were . 
her own peeuliar arths, while 
might wield the more massive ones 
‘of. sense and. judgment, .Then, 
with what lightness she flits along 
froma thenje to thettre; half-affecting 
té infer dare not venture. 
deep, yet showing, ¢very instant,’ 
traits and reflec- 


tion. | 


students, whom, mayhap, you deem 
to have been forgotten by mie all 


ttiest Gers: | 
this ‘rea | 
gon, t partly edu: 


that if Frederica 


were 
fexsor’s recé 


reed: 


fi 


an, 


| Such was the.state 
my 
este. fire main “s 
the the: 
ter .tvas quite .elearito 
Frederica and Adolphe :wete 
ers, It. was rte. ne. 
when he had accowipanied -her om: 
the piano, he retreated te distant: 

to ging! mot, ‘he! 
seartely dver spoke to her, -and:, 
when he-did) but.a'few words, hur- 
riedly -in confusion: Their, 
looks met once; I saw them ‘ex- | 


change one glance-—, flecting: 


heads in en, Eisen- — 

‘decker, and Muhry -were of the 

er.” What a feathre of, 

the’ fittle town, Bet ta 

pre" 
+2 He? 
fet dhe RHE 
“Hoe Where jt lay, atic 
al 

| to hold a ner 
sibly harming ‘in France, and such orn tage: 
| x , the distinction 

tichlatly notice by then 
from emcumstapee of his 
thera Fe le. posts, 

while Adolphe himself gaye ample 
promise of oneday making a figure’, 
she was meyer omit; 
ted in, any vitation, nax forgotten, 

in any, of the many, little parties 
fre among she 
Wagting him something, or that; 
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6d 


read it their whole | 


pecret, mayhap even’ more’ 


dad witn¢esaed 
whis 


apother{at, my, 
per 


wh 


op my: 


Where shook ague. 
i 

« enossed the 

Raw it you?) 
spoke in hare 

aod ad wttered the 


intended,ta, 
must, 
ho aay, | it 


with ots 
shoulders—the most realir 
of -tand brothpely.- 
the distanee avidened 
patween them ; each knew, the 
tetiof the. other's: heart, 


‘| dent; 


distrust shore is, but short step to 
 dislike—ales is scarcel y even a 
step. og be 
| Anothes chanige over them, 
and. a straugeb still. 
the violent , ungovernable 
temper, and impetuous 
Wihto the wildest freak of'stu- 
daring, and over was the first 
to lead the way in each mad sehéme 
shad! ‘now: ‘beeonte: “silent 
thoughtful—.a gentle sadness 
peed fhe fierce ‘traits of ‘his 
nature, ‘and he no ‘longer fre- 
uented the old haunts of the ‘oel- 
fai ‘and ‘the: fighting school, bat 
alone the coun 
wholé days im: sol 
uhry, om the other hand; 
to have assumed the casta- 
way mantlo-of his-onte friend ; the 
ma bearing} and almost submis- 
tone of his manner, were’ 
for an ‘air of conséjous 
demeanor that - bespoke’ a 


teinmghant spititard “the quiet 


vacation wag, gbout 


1k 
vorite Test of the, students, in all 
their festivals—while, at something 
lesa than.ai mile distant 
water-mill, on a little ri t among 
the hille+—a-wild; sequestered spot, 
Overgrewn , oak dnd 
wood nartow bridlé-path 

leads to it, ‘fromthe and 


was the m 

ot, whose character was 

Bus to make 
university; fo en 

while, by the laws of the univer. 

sity, dwelling was rigidly denounce. 

ed—yet, however the quarrel was 

decided the swadrd, the authori- . 

never, or almost never, ittdr- 


4, 
> ~ 
> 


heard the 


too well the measured ‘tread 
_ of their heavy sabres, “a” 


party, hich 
DO AW 

ovid 
of 


fered—but if .a pistol. waa the wea 


the;shing took more, 


as 
Toward the mill T'was 
imgvat the ‘easyi pace of my pony; 
early ‘on summer's morning, pro- 
ferring the. rural breakfast with the 
‘they are alwaysia 
of: i the fare of thd 
entered the little bridie~ 
vithat! eanducted ‘to: hie ddbr, 
and ;was saunterin listless 


when. the song of and the 
héavy odors, of! 
ers, ‘steep. ‘the heart 

6) 


all its own—when, behin 

mar¢h- 
ing, 1 listened--had beén a stran+ 
ger to the sound, I ‘should have 
thought them soldiers—bni 
student, and I heard the gitgling! 
peculiar 
dlank 4 stadeat’ ear canto be de- 
ect 9 


| shandd 
of like 
| 


With, emetions: 
. A. niovembnt.of 

my horse, at this instant, 

their attention towerd the thicket 

—-they stopped, a» voice 


out my name., looked sound;.and, 
4 


there stood 

He was dreased/in.d 

black. beard deep- 
the héggard .ex ion -of 

his: fedturas,td which red- bers 

his eyelida, and 

gave an air of, 
suffering. Aby my friend;’' said! 
He, sad. of al smile, 


ing. resentiment that 
such was the came. over ma 
the instant saw him+-but whet» 


= 
AR, 
Wasim love -with' Frederica) andl 
no’ bettie’ 'r Tr, afer hey’ pines: 
ever, returned’ ‘fo ny i ndahip pa came Red 
While | At@® little, distance, behind, anh 
him, ingens witha slower step,.came angshert 
Jt Dua reat, af LW Otherry 
OF & the | five leagues from Goptin; 
| gem oR the road to Nordheim, there 
| 
if 
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he said so, @ thrill ran through me, | firet time I was present ‘at an af- | of agony. " All ie ovet- with him ¥ 
and I grew cold from head to foot. | fair with pistols, inGermany— | now” 5 

«I seefyou are sorry,” said he, | and I was no less surprised,than | — Before a thinute elapsed, the 
tenderly, while he my hand | shocked, to perceive that one of | word'to fall back was again giv 


within both of his—“but -you 
would not blame me—indeed, you 
would not-if you knew all.” 

“ What, then, was the cause of 
this quarrel—how came you to an 


open rupture ?” 
He turned round, as he did so, 


his face was purple, the tlood 
suffused every feature, and his 
very eyeballs seemed like burst- 
ing with it—he tried to speak, 
but I only heard a rushing noise, 
like a hoarse-drawn breath. | 
“Be atill, my dear Zisendecker,” 
said ‘I, “cannot this be settled 


otherwise than thas?” 


“No! no!” eaid he, in the voice 
of indignant passion, I used to 
hear from him before, “ nev- 

bly, as and turn 
his bead from me. At the same 
moment, one of his companions 
made a sign-with his hand to- 
wards me. bis 
“What !” whispered I, in hor- 
ror—“a blow?” | 

A brief nod was the reply. Alas ! 
from that minute all hope left me. 
Too well I knew al- 
pérnative that awaited such an in- 
ault—reconciliation was no longer 
thought of I asked no more, 
but'fuilowed the group, along the 
path toward the mill. 

In a ‘little garden, as it was 
called—we should rather term it, 
a neatly-chosen grasa-plot—where 
some tables and benches were 
placed, under the shade of large 
trees, ~ von Mub- 

surrou yan r 
of his friends. He was 
in his costume, as a member of 
the Russian club of the Lands- 
manechaft—a kind of uniform, of 
blue and white, with silver braid- 
ing on the cuffs and collag—and 
looked handsomer than ever I saw 
him. The change his features had 

ne, gave him an air of 
greatly impro im—a is 
whole carriage indicated a degree 
of self-reliance and energy, which 
became bim perfectly. A faint 
blueh colored his cheek, as he saw 
ye enter—and he lifted up his 
cap straight above hia head, and 
saluted me courteously, byt with 
an evident effort to ap 
before me. I retu his salute 
reproachful- 
ly, wo—for he turned away, and 
whispered something to a friend 
on his side. 

Although I had seen many dv- 
els with the sword, it was the 


is hand impa- | 


aratease - 


‘| the words 


the party produced.a dice-box 
and dice, and- placed them on @ 
table. . 
Kisendecker all this time sat 
apart from the rest, and with fol- 
ded arms, and half-closed eyelids, 
seemed to wait in patience for the 


‘moment of being called on. 


“ What are they throwing for, 
yonder ?” whispered I to a Saxon 
student near me. 

“ For the shot, of course,” said 
he; “mot but that they might 
spare themselves. the labor. Ki- 
sendecker must fire first; and for 
who comes second after him-——” 

“Is be so sure as that?” asked 


Lin terror, for the. fearful vision 


of blood would not leave my mind. 
“That is he; the fellow that 
can knock. a bullet off a cham- 
pagne bottle at five-and-twenty 
paces, may chance to hit a man 
at fifteen,” _ 
“Mubry has it,” cried. one of 
those at the table; and I heard 
repeated from month to 

mouth, till they igen- 


decker, as he moved his cané list- | 
leasly to and froin the mill-stream. [ 


“Remember, Ludwig,” said hig 
friend, as he grasped his arm wi 
a strong clasp ; “remember what 
Itold you” 
“The other nodded carelessly, 
and merely said—“Ts all ready?” 
“Stand here, Eisendecker,”_ said 
Muhbry’s second, as he ‘dropped a 
pebble in thegrass, 
Mubry was already placed, and 
stood erect—his eyes steadily di- 


rected to his atitagonist, who nev- 


er once looked toward him, but 
kept his glance fixed straight in 
front. 
“Yon fire first, sir,” said Mub- 
vs friend ; while I could mark 
at his voice trembled slightly 


at the words. “ You may reservé 


your fire till J have counted twen- 

ty, after the word is given.” | 
As he spoke, he placed the pis- 

tol in Kisendecker’s hand, and 

called out : 
“Gentlemen fall back, fall back 

—I am about to give the word. 

Herr Eisendecker, are you ready?” 
A nod was the reply. -- 


“Now,” oried he, 4n a loud voice; : 


and scarcely was the word utter- 
ed, when the discharge of the pis- 
tol was heavl. So rapid, indeed; 
was the motion, that we never 
saw him lift his arm ; nor could 
any one say what direction the 
ball had taken. © 

“Tl knew it, I knew it,” mutter- 


ed Kisendecker’s friend, in tones | 


en, and I now’ beheld Von Mubry 
with hie pistol ‘in ‘his ‘hand, while 
a smile of dool, but determined 
malice eat upon his features. 
While the second repeated the 
words “over to him, 7 
look at Eisendeocker, but he evine- 
ed 20 apparent conecionevess of 
what was on about him ; 


-hie eyes, as befure, were bent on 


vacancy ; his pale face, unmoved, 
showed no signe of « 
an instant the fearfat-“now” 

oat, and Mohry slowly raised h 


‘arm, and levelling bis pistol stes- 


dily, stood with hie eye. beat ‘on 
bis victim... While the deep vaice 
of the second slowly repeated one 
wae 
pense of that moment. It seemed 


as if the very, seconds of human 


life wesg meaguring out one, 
one. the word “ten” dro 
from his lips, I saw 
shake. In his zeven 


“or now merely passe 
along his cheek, tearing | 
A half cry broke from Mubry ; 
I heard not tha word, but the ac- 
cent I shall uever cegee to remem- 
It waa’now Ejsendecker’s 
time’; and a& the blond streamed 
down his cheek, and fell in’ great 
drops upon his*neck and: shoul- 
ders, 1 saw his face assume the 
éxpression it used to wear in for- 
mer days. A terrible smile lit up 
his dark featares, anda gleam of 
passionate vengeance made h 
ve per like that of a maniac 
“Tam ready ; givethe word |” 
cried he in frantic impetience. 
fearful of 


But Mobry’s second, 
giving way to such @ moment of 
passion, hesitated.; when Kisen- 
decker again called out—‘ The 
word, sir, the word ;” and the by- 


etanders, indignant at the ap-- 


of ‘unfeirness, repeated 


The crowd fell back, and the 
word was given. Eisendecker 
raised his weapon—poised it for 
a second in bis hand—and then ele- 
vating it above bis bead, brought 


. 


ion, In 


to.kill bie man, he bad waited too 
nervous ; he ‘lef arm to 
his side, snd_ waited for a few.eec- 
onde ; then, raising it sein, he 
A’ slight movement. of 
| decker’s head at this insta ’ 
brought hie face full front; 
the bullet which would have 


wee 


and Bret. 


= 


to 


of 
a 


Yor 


he 

poles, 

The 

at from four to 
years ; of the 
new timber 

asserts ani ar- 


- 


illustrated 


earth’s surface by 


of the 
African han at no very 
tant geological n 

the high ef 


9 


plain. The hot sirocco, 


when it. blows now | 


them. This 


alone Sir Lyell thought might 

have been sufficient to account 

tl Alps having been in the glacial 

ree as much as 2,000, or 3,000 
according to Carpen 

than they are néw. Sir CO. Lyell 


ter, r 


concluded his lecture with a strik- 


Ing commentary gro 
oiaefethon of our theories of the 


her works and 0 
tenment 


bton, Sept, 19th, 


on th 


| past of geology, e ad- 
know 
ing to show that “it has never 
- been a part of the plan of Nature 
to leave 4 complete record of all 


tions ” for the 
after ages.— Al- 


quarter of 4 year, 


@ horse into a field in Yorkshire, and 


be able to find him next marning 


Salt Lake City, wil} have the pa- 
wing | per sent fo them weekly, for one 


— 
é 
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it gradually down, till, from the 
position where stood, 1 could | Department. Sewels of Shought. 
‘Hie hand waenow motionless, | SIR CHARLES LYELL ON WATU- YOUTH AND AGE. 
Bir Charles Lyell’s address to but that ha | 
as whole the British Association (at the an- yy. Generally, ~ 
was to Never nual meeting at Bath) on Wed- 
was more dreadful, second; for there is 
nesday was less discursive and thoughts well aa in | 
more striétly seientific than usual, yet e invention of young men 
wup the | Dut by no means too technical for | inore lively than that of old, and 
‘and fired above his head ; is imaginations stream into their minds. 
and shen: the association better, and, as it were, more divine- 
of “ Mein brader} mein bro. | beard. Its most interesting | jy Natures that have nmuch Beat, | 
der !” rushed into Muhry’s arms, | portion was of the | and great and violent desires: and: | 
and burst into torrent of tears. are not ripe for ac-~ 
The scete was indeed a trying tion till they have passed the. me- } 
one, aad few could pois ridian of their years. | 
moved. ~As for me, I away Young men are fitter to invent ’ | 
completely overcome ; while my than to judge; fitter for execution. ) 
heart found vent in Iness than for counsel ; and fitter fonnew- | 
that a a . projects than for settled business ;. | 
whea, after along silence, | of the continent, and. probably in 
DC to | unbroken connection with 
but finger was Sicil and South Italy ; an he 
a loo his theory by explaining 
effect on the climate 
felt than quiet. 
as if I was 
the murderer of | melts so apidly the spews on age 
Apennines Alps as to canse adventaré too little, 
id, that they were repent too soon, and seldom drive 
ever after. exhibit a rise. in the snow | business home to the full period, 
| line.oven in Awitgerland from day | but content themselves with a me- 
ta day, attains this heat from} djocrity of 
| the burning tro sand of the | 
Tinpen- | Sahara over w At Let a man live in ay old quiet 
No TIMBER—A native of Res- | the time when this was still - place, and the wine of his soul, 
sin has ered & process: by | beneath the sea, this wind would | Which has been kept thick and tur- 
though nowly tallied, bid .by the rattle of busy streets, 
for an shores have been its com- the stars by night. 
ye most curious part of | parative warmth ightnee to No power in the human soul 
us, that it does not | the higher, regiong df gtmos- | sh ould ever be weakened—one can- 
chemicals of any | phere, where it would have deposil- | not repeat this too often—only ite | : 
in creosote, ed its moisture in the form of snow, pe np wer strength- 
Seng cma and instead of melting the glaciers | ened; in sq s the row of 
growing. teeth often grows painfally long, 
v /arrange- but only when the lower one is lost, 
Persons Resiwent ix ree Covun- 
which wédald: be for son and Tullidge, box 147, Great 
fty years, 


